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HOW TEACHERS SHOULD DEAL WITH INDOLENT PUPILS.* 


WM. SCOTT, HEAD MASTER, MODEL SCHOOL, TORONTO. 


N the foregoing remarks I have outlined 
| generally some of the means which a 
skillful teacher employs to correct this evil ; 
let me be somewhat more explicit, and call 
your attention to the following points :— 

1. Only such lessons should be given as 
can be prepared by the pupil, z. ¢., the les- 
sons should not be too long nor too difficult. 
A teacher who assigns long lessons defeats his 
own aim. The pupil cannot get them up 
thoroughly, and, as a natural consequence, 
becomes dissatisfied with school, and unless 
carefully managed will do his best to shirk all 
preparation. If long lessons have a demoral- 
izing effect on a well-disciplined, hard-work- 
ing class—as they undoubtedly have—how 
much more disastrous will they be to a pupil 
who, it may be, is struggling hard to break 
away from his own indolent self. Hence, in 
dealing with a lazy pupil, I would give him 
only such lessons for home preparation as I 
knew he can get up with ease. 

2. The teacher must be sure to show the 
pupil that all the care bestowed upon him is 
to further his interests. It will be of little 
use to tell him this if the teacher’s manner 
does not convey it. ‘‘Actions speak louder 
than words.’’? There must be a genuine in- 
terest manifested in the welfare of the pupil 
by the teacher, else there will be a very slen- 
der bond of union between the two, and 





even open antagonism is apt to supervene. 
Sympathy, ‘‘that intuitive feeling of interest 
in and affection for others which prompts to 
corresponding emotions,’’ should be largely 
cultivated in dealing with a really indolent 
pupil. 

3. All the teacher’s efforts should be put > 
forth patiently as well as perseveringly, 7. ¢., 
these efforts should be made in that equable 
temper which it is so desirable that every 
teacher should possess. A teacher must not 
worry, or fret, or fume over such a pupil, but 
patiently and perseveringly do his best to cor- 
rect the evil. He may, at times, almost 
despair of success, but let him continue in 
his efforts, and sooner or later he will be 
abundantly rewarded. 

4. Let the teacher remember that to secure 
the attention and to get the most work out of 
a pupil possible he must be on good terms 
with his teacher. There can be no satisfac- 
tory attention and no continued effort where 
there is antagonism between the teacher and 
pupil. Fear may induce the pupil to attend 
and get up a lesson, but fear is a weakening 
force, and the result is to associate in his 
mind with the subject taught feelings of dis- 
like and disgust, so that at the end there is 
no interest in the subject; but, on the con- 
trary, a desire to have nothing to do with it 
again. Associate pain with the wrong done 


where there is no such union, indifference or | 4nd not with the duty omitted. In punishing 
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-,achild for negligence and indolence do not 


say to him: ‘I'll teach you to be more 
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careful and hard-working for the future,’”’ but 
let him know that negligence and punishment 
go together. Punish for negligence and 
carelessness, and soon these become associ- 
ated with punishment in the mind of the 
pupil. 

5. Remember that diligence can only be 
artificially engendered by connecting the sub- 
ject with pleasing emotions that are not for- 
eign to it. Induce the pupils to take a lively 
interest in the study for its own sake, and not 
for the desire of the approbation of the 
teacher and the parent—for the hope of re 
wards or the fear of punishments. Such an 
interest will arouse into active exercise all the 
best powers of the mind, and thus, in an edu- 
cational sense, lead to the most effective and 
salutary discipline. On the other hand, the 
habit of relying upon external incentives, 
such as the love of praise, of pleasure, of 
gain, etc., necessarily produces selfishness, 
and thus narrows and debases the mind 
which a generous, earnest zeal in the pursuit 
of any worthy object would expand and 
ennoble. 

6. Study the temperaments of all your pu- 
pils, but more especially of those who give an 
unnecessary amount of trouble. <A teacher 


who discerns the character of a pupil knows 
how to approach him to accomplish a given 
object, to what motives to appeal, what influ- 


ences to bring to bear on him. Such a 
teacher as does this is always a considerate 
teacher—one who thinks of his pupils first 
and himself last--one who is always ready to 
weigh the motives of his pupils, and, however 
frivolous they may appear, to give them due 
importance. He is also ready to consider 
the present state of the mind. He knows 
that a child who has his mind strongly exer- 
cised over some occurrence cannot at once 
give his attention to his lesson ; that the pupil 
must have time to calm down, and that the 
most ready means of doing this is to start 
with something the pupil knows, and is inter- 
ested in, and insensibly his mind reverts to 
the subject. 

7. It is of little use to attempt to show 
such pupils the uses and advantages of learn- 
ing; in other words, lecturing them is of lit- 
tle avail, and scolding of less. A lesson, 
within the capabilities of the pupil, has been 
assigned and must be got up. In dealing 
with such pupils the teacher must be prepared 
to put up with a great deal of personal incon- 
venience. He must exercise the greatest 
amount of patience. An angry man should 
never attempt to deal with any case of disci- 
pline, far less one requiring so much tact on 
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the teacher’s part as the one in roint. Firm. 
ness, patience and tact will, I am convinced, 
cure the most obstinate case. 

8. Diligence is as much a habit as order, 
truthfulness or attention, and is subject to 
the same law of formation as any other habit, 
z. é., by repetition or exercise. That practice 
makes perfect is as true of diligence as of any 
other habit. Hence every teacher should 
look carefully after his pupils, not merely for 
the purpose of getting them to do a certain 
amount of work for a specific purpose—as to 
excel at the coming examinations—but fora 
nobler purpose—that this habit may be thor- 
oughly formed, that it may become like other 
habits, ‘‘ second nature,’’ that the pupils may 
become in after-life diligent, punctual, perse- 
vering members of society. 

Hence, too, in dealing with this evil, the 
teacher should make all due allowance for 
the force of habit. He cannot overturn old 
habits at once, and by violence. As time is 
an important element in the formation of bad 
habits, so it is also in their cure. 

g. We must not forget that indolent habits 
of the mind may be acquired by a too early 
presentation of mental pursuits to faculties 
not yet sufficiently developed to undertake 
them It may also be acquired by the child 
being unable to select out of many things 
which one to do, or doing a little of each ac- 
complishes nothing of consequence, a condi- 
tion equivalent to indolence. This condition 
of the mind becomes habitual, and in process 
of time the child becomes a lazy, indolent, 
patience trying pupil. In such a case a daily 
routine in which the teacher works with the 
pupil, giving him thus the powerful stimulus 
of his example, will in most cases instiil into 
his mind ideas of order, method, and con- 
stancy of exertion. ‘The example of the 
teacher, the desire to emulate his fellows, the 
enthusiasm which such a teacher inspires in 
his class, in a short time overcomes the lazi- 
ness of this pupil, and he is carried triumph- 
antly along with the others. 

Let me now for a short time indicate what 
punishments are judicious in such cases. All 
punishment, considered by itself, being an 
evil, should only be inflicted to prevent a 
greater evil. Hence punishment should be 
as rare as possible. Cases will, however, 
arise, where the negligence of the pupil is so 
marked, and its occurrence so frequent, that 
some sort of punishment is necessary ; in fact 
there are pupils who only begin to realize 
that they have been transgressing when under- 
going punishment. In every case the kind 
of punishment should be that which, from 
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the character and disposition of the pupil, 
will be most effective 

1. Private reproof. This allows the teacher 
a good opportunity of arousing the sympathy 
of the pupil. I think it is of very little use 
to talk to such a pupil before the class. He 
cares very little for the good opinion of his 
schoolfellows, and perhaps less for that of his 
teacher ; but an earnest talk with such a pupil 
in private can do no harm, and if conducted 
in the right spirit by the teacher may and 
must do good eventually by leading to a better 
understanding between the two. 

2. Performance of the neglected duty. This 
must never be overlooked in reforming a pu- 
pil of this evil. Whatever other punishment 
may be inflicted, this one must not be neg- 
lected. If the pupil comes to school with his 
lessons unprepared or carelessly done, he must 
be kept in till he prepares them properly. 
This will entail some extra labor on the teacher 
and put him to some inconvenience, but an 
indolent pupil cannot well be reformed with- 
out these. When sucha pupil finds that he 
has to get his work up, if not at home, at 
school, while the others are at play, he will 
soon discover it to be to his advantage to 
come prepared ; and if the teacher is patient 
and enthusiastic, in a short time he will be 
reformed, become a leader in the class, a sur- 
prise to himself and to his parents. 

3. Deprivation of privileges. As such cases 
of continued negligence as I have referred to 
would not likely be committed by a pupil of 
any high standing ia the class, I need say 
nothing about this mode of punishment fur- 
ther than to suggest that, after having got 
such a pupil on the right track, the granting 
of certain privileges to him is a good plan to 
keep him there. It shows him that his teacher 
still has his eye upon him, and, what is of 
-more importance, the position he now fills 
serves, to a certain extent, to rehabilitate him 
in his own good opinion. A pupil should be 
encouraged to have a fair opinion of himself, 
and a permanent cure of such pupils as are 
under discussion will be difficuit till they re- 
gain their own self-respect. 

4. Flogeing. Ishall say nothing as to this 
mode of punishment for such offence, as in 
all my experience I have never yet met a pu- 
pil out of whom I failed to get a fair amount 
of work by other means than this. 

In conclusion, let me summarize these few 
suggestions. A teacher finds that one of his 
pupils habitually comes to school with lessons 
unprepared or work carelessly done. He 
should set himself to discover the ins and 


outs of his character, the nature of his dispo- ' 
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sition, who his companions are—for here very 
often there is a key to the’ whole situation. 
The pupil would be all right if left alone. He 
should advise with him kindly, attempt to get 
on as good terms with him as possible, and 
show him by his manner and conduct towards 
him that he really cares for him. He should 
also secure the co-operation of the parents. 
In the meanwhile, by his earnestness of man- 
ner, simplicity and thoroughness of instruc- 
tion, and enthusiasm of character, he has 
aroused such a tone in the class that the indo- 
lent pupil is insensibly drawn away from him- 
self and is carried on with the rest, and, ina 
comparatively short time, to the great delight 
of the parents and the infinite credit of the 
teacher, he becomes one of the foremost mem- 


bers of ‘the class. ‘ 
ers of the clas Canada School Fournal, 
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INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


JOHN DYER. 





HILE the interpretation of the parables 
\ of nature is not the proper function of 
the poetical imagination, it is a very natural 
and not unprofitable exercise of the human 
intellect. The parable and the myth, while 
not the highest form of poetry, and not 
properly a poem at all, constitute a form of 
literature which has at all’ times commanded 
the attention and employed the best power of 
the intellect of our race. Ever, at least, 
since the Aryan race rose above that low form 
of nature-worship which invests the physical 
forces with a divine personality, and became 
conscious first of human personality and free- 
dom, and then of the necessity of freedom 
and personality to all spiritual existence, they 
have shared more or less clearly in the con- 
viction that the natural has its correspondence 
in the spiritual, and even within the limits of 
its bondage to law reflects something of the 
greatness of ‘that whose existence is law-free 
but not law-less. In this faith it is that that 
part of language has originated, which de- 
scribes mental and spiritual actions, relations 
and existences. The vast host of words 
which were primarily purely material in their 
meaning, but have now lost that sense either 
wholly or in part, are but the crystallizations 
of the conviction that the inner and the 
outer worlds of human experience have such 
a likeness, that the terms derived from the 
latter are not unfit for application to the ob- 
jects of the former. Every such term is a 
crystallized parable—a trope which assumes a 
whole theory of the harmony and the corres- 
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pondence of the two essential sides of the 
universe. ‘The outer world, as Bushnell says, 
is thus presupposed to be a vast dictionary 
and grammar of thought, and therefore an 
organ throughout of the divine intelligence. 
And human speech, like every other spiritual 
force, of whose nature we are completely 
cognizant, is thus seen to have its own physi- 
cal organon of life. 

The truth thus disclosed to us in language 
was enunciated by Plato in his theory of édeas. 
This term has been so much abused by its use 
in the sense of a mere mo¢ion, that it conveys 
very little of its true sense. The Platonic 
idea is not an abstraction or generalization 
from human experience. It is not in any 
sense a subjective result reached by the hu- 
man mind. On the contrary it is the most 
real and objective of all existences,—the 
truth which lies behind the appearances 
which make up the world. For the things 
which seem realities to our sense are but the 
shadows of those realites, shadows cast upon 
the wall of our cave of earthly existence, 
while we sit with our back to the cave’s 
mouth and to the light which casts the shad- 
ows. And this is true not only of material 
things, but of the highest truths and intui- 
tions of the human mind. All are but shad- 


ows, and when we are ravished either by 
landscapes, sunsets, the ocean’s glories, or by 
the excellency of justice, the glory of courage, 
the purity of truth, as we know these in act- 
ual experience, we are still gazing upon the 


shadows. We were made to know the sub- 
stance and to live by that knowledge; but 
we have lapsed from that knowledge into this 
earthly life, and can only win our way back 
thither by long and painful experience. 
Similar in some points, and yet very dif- 
ferent in others, is the view of nature pre- 
sented to us in the parables of the gospels. 
Christ has none of the Athenian’s contempt 
for this earth and the life of men. He has, 
indeed, a far truer and quicker ear for the 
world’s discords, but also a Jarger and firmer 
hope for the growth of its harmonies. He 
does not remand the golden era of peace and 
justice, of true knowledge and right percep- 
tion, to a world beyond our earth. He pro- 
claims the advent of a kingdom of God, a 
kingdom of heaven, into the earth itself, de. 
claring that the hour was at hand when the 
old world would be judged, its cruelties, 
abominations and injustices brought to an 
end, its good elements saved and honored ; 
and when the new would take the place ot 
the old—a new heaven above men’s heads, a 
new earth beneath men’s feet, and in both 
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righteousness. The surroundings of mankind 
upon this earth, therefore, were of the largest 
possible value and significance to Him. He 
would have men dwell upon them as displays 
of the nature and good-will of their Creator, 
who is ‘*our Father which art in heaven,” 
‘¢ Consider the lilies,’’ ‘*the ravens,” ‘the 
birds of the air.’”’ But in His parables He 
gives us His especial view of nature and of 
all human life, as the image and the reflex of 
divine things. In all human relations and all 
human affections, the purest, the tenderest, 
the most passionate, men are to see a reflex 
and shadow of the love which is God’s very 
essence. ‘The very occupations and employ. 
ments of men are full of significance as dis. 
closing the methods of God, And the works 
of nature are each a great page in the 
divine revelation which God continually 
makes of Himself. His own parables are but 
a few catch-words, key-notes, suggestions to 
lead men on in the study. To read the book 
through is their business. His is to teach 
them its alphabet, to give them a few lessons 
as beginners. Hence His reply to His dis. 
ciples when they asked Him what he meant 
by the parable of the sower: ‘* Know ye not 
this parable? and how then will ye know all 
parables ?”’ 

Fragmentary, however, as they are in in- 
tention, it is impossible to avoid claiming for 
them the very highest place in human litera- 
ture. Were there such a thing as a perfect 
standard of zesthetic judgment to which they 
might be submitted, they would be found, we 
think, in spite of their brevity and the disad- 
vantages of their mode of transmission to us, 
so complete as works of literary art as to fully 
justify, on this side, the claim of those who 
assert that in their Author was to be seen the 
one supreme and _ unsurpassable intellect 
among all the sons of men—the man so fully 
possessed and enlightened by the eternal 
spirit, that He stands above and ahead of 
every ‘‘spirit of the age’’—every limited 
historical grade of intelligence. Could any- 
thing in all the great masters of prose or 
poetry, for instance, be put along side the 
closing parable in the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke’s gospel, which we very absurdly call 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son ? 

The parables of Christ, we have said, are 
meant as but the first of a vast series of read- 
ings in the book of nature and in the book of 
human life. Their object is to teach mena 
method of reading, not to interpret the whole 
book. He would put men into such an atti- 
tude towards nature and towards life, as 
would give them at once a livelier interest in 
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these and a keener zest in their study, and 
would enable them to see larger meanings 
than they had dreamed of. As we have said, 
the standpoint to which He leads men, is not 
that of a naturalistic poet, while by no means 
opposed to it. The poet cannot assume this 
distinctively Christian standpoint, without 
giving up his own proper business. His own 
work does not lead to higher, but different 
views of the universe ; and the truth of the 
pure imagination which it is his function to 
explore, are needful for men, and are not to 
be sacrificed to any others. 

Equally true is this of the purely scientific 
investigation of nature. Edification is not the 
function of science. Its aim is scientific truth, 
and it must make that its exclusive aim. If the 
scientific man care at all about edification, he 
must go upon the Protestant principle that in 
the long run truth is always edifying. His 
discovery may seem to lead to results which 
imperil theories held sacred by multitudes of 
pious hearts. He may even seem to shake 
those primary convictions of right and re- 
sponsibility, which are the strength of the 
strongest. None the less his duty is the plain 


one of proclaiming all the truth he knows, in 
the faith that the Power, who has taken care 
of the world thus far, and has quickened in 


men’s hearts the love of and the search after 
truth, is not to be served by politic falsehoods 
or reservations, and is quite well enough 
acquainted with his universe, not to be non- 
plused by any unexpected discoveries or 
half discoveries of its methods, which His 
children may make. If He do exist, and has 
any plans for the race He has created, He 
will neither allow Himself to be hid from 
men, nor suffer those plans defeated by their 
finding out things which the weak in faith 
think he wants concealed. Even unverified 
hypotheses of a materialized science, and 
their hasty acceptance by the half taught, 
cannot be much in His way. 

It is not, therefore, the business of science 
to be either edifying or the reverse. It 
would abdicate its true function in trying to 
be either. Its results would be the less sci- 
entific, and therefore in the long run the 
less edifying, if it were thus to turn aside 
from its true purpose, just as poetry becomes 
less imaginative for making the same mis- 
take. 

But the Christian attitude towards nature 
and life, sanctioned as it is by the deepest 
spiritual insight of the loftiest minds, and by 
the spontaneous instincts of the race, has its 
rights and its functions. It presents its results 
neither to the imaginative faculty of the 
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poet nor to the logical faculty of the savan. 
It purposes neither to deepen the rapture 
with which the penetrative imagination con- 
templates nature in its integrity, nor to add 
by the analysis of nature to the sum of knowl- 
edge anything capable of scientific verifica- 
tion. It speaks to the religious sense of man- 
kind, and it must submit its results to the 
standards of value which that sense assumes 
as established. In view of the great multitude 
of proofs of the existence of such a sense, 
which are presented to us in literature, in his- 
tory, and in daily experience, it is preposter- 
terous to question its existence, as it would 
be fora Faraday to question the existence of 
an imaginative faculty in a Wordsworth, or to 
deny the objective value of its results. It may 
be that a man has little or no share of this 
religious sense, just as some men are devoid 
of poetic imagination, but this proves 
nothing more in this case than in the other. 
At present the disposition is not to deny the 
existence of a religious faculty, but to cast 
doubt upon its capacity to ascertain anything 
worthy of our trust. Men speak of it as of 
a blind aspiration, an eye without sight or 
light, which forever paints the supposed ob- 
jects of its vision upon the darkness into 
which it gazes. The words of the child’s 
first faith ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
are held to be incapable of verification—a 
bold guess of their author, and all too bold for 
repetition on the part of men who dare only 
speak of ‘‘ the Unknown and the Unknowa- 
ble.” There are many grounds for the rejec- 
tion of this ‘‘ voluntary humility’’ and false 
modesty. One is that men have faith in ex- 
perts, in those whose faculty of special vision 
has been most highly exercised. And they 
cannot forget that the Man who ex confesso 
saw the farthest into these matters, and who 
lived in an age which talked as weariedly and 
as learnedly of ‘‘ the Unknown and the Un- 
knowable,’”’ as ours does, uttered His own 
insight not in that formula but in the other. 
And He told those who lived about Him 
that they, by the inductive method of doing 
God’s will as far as they knew it, could come 
to the same conviction as Himself—could 
‘know of the doctrine whether it be of God 
or of men.’’ And He has managed to con- 
vince and continues to convince great multi- 
tudes of those who give large attention to this 
matter, and adopt His method, that He was 
and is altogether right. About the rightness 
of the method there can be no question. And 
it will certainly not be claimed that those 
who have rejected His formula are great re- 
ligious geniuses or even the same order as the 
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higher class of His followers, to say nothing 
of His own incomparable pre-eminence. 
And again, in every other field of inquiry, 


the new phase of science requires to assume | 
that where a faculty exists it has been devel- | 
oped by continual exercise upon its proper | 
It asserts that that is the very method | 


object. 
of development ; that the eye is not here be- 


fore the light, but rather that the prior exist- | 


ence of the light creates the demand, as it 


were, for the eye, and leads to its formation. | 


But this theory of the Unknowable gives us, 
contrary to all scientific experience, an eye 
which has no light to illuminate it—a hand 
which never yet has found anything to grasp. 
On purely Darwinian grounds, we must re- 
ject such an hyper-teleological hypothesis. 

A further consideration, but one of less 
special argumentative force zx ¢his connection, 
js the certain result of the general acceptance 
of such a theory of the Divine element in the 
universe. Turn the religious faculty away 
from the light, and set it to gaze into the 
dark, and you set it to people the dark with 
terrors. On no other background are im- 
ages of horror so readily constructed. Your 
Unknowable is not knowable as regards those 
convenient negative opinions, which his or 
its votaries have inherited from the old deists, 
but which, ex Aypothest, they can never ver- 
ify. He may expect worship; he may pre- 
fer all the atrocities by which the remorseful 
conscience has in other ages sought to pro- 
pitiate Molochs and Shivas. Experience of 
life will not deter men from recourse to such 
things; life hasa Moloch, a Shiva side to it, 
as we!l as a Vishnu side. Even Emerson can 
speak of ‘‘a substratum of ferocity in the 
universe,’’ as a matter of human experience. 
And the vast competition—for all the world 
like a Dutch auction—which has gone on in 
India between Shiva and Vishnu ever since 
theexpulsion of the Buddhist, is but a rehear- 
sal of the vibration between the two extremes 
of carnal security and slavish terror, which 
would be the religious history for a nation or 
group of nations, which should accept Her- 
bert Spencer as their religious guide and 
prophet. ‘This new religion of the Unknow- 
able would have all the superstitions, and 
more than all the superstitions, which have 
characterized all the others. It would be 
grounded upon mere feeling, and therefore 
liable to all the varieties and excesses of that 
feeling. ‘The others even in their most cor- 
rupt forms have had the instinct to set limits 
to their own excesses, by at least the pretence 
of a science of divine things, whose princi- 
-ples are fixed. But this would set out with 
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repudiating the very possibility of such a 
| science, and therefore of any limit to its own 
| extravagances. Comfortable, busy, self-satis- 
fied people may not realize the danger of 
such an outcome ; but at all times the com- 
| fortable and well-to-do have been the worst 
possible judges of the needs of the great 
masses of mankind. 

These considerations, of course, do not 
| prove that Mr. Spencer is wrong; but they 
| are very good reasons for demanding the 
clearest evidence that he is right, and that 
God has not saved us from such terrors and 
| abominations by revealing Himself to us. 

But we have been digressing into an argu- 
ment, where it was rather our business to 
proceed upon assumptions. We proceed, 
therefore, to say that while it is impossible to 
accept science as a competent judge either as 
to the existence of a religious sense or of the 
reality of its objects, it cannot refuse the aid 
| of science as a helper in the higher appreci- 
|} ation of nature. It is from scientific obser- 

vation that it chiefly derives the raw material 

of its studies, just as it is from poetry that it 
most commonly derives the form in which to 
| clothe their results. And the objective real- 
| ity of its conclusions is evidenced by the fact 
| that it is helped and not hindered in this 
study by the advance of scientific research. 

It can keep pace with the progress of scien- 
| tific investigation ; it finds the better under- 
| stood universe of to-day more full of the 
| parables of God than that which, a thousand 
years ago, was largely shrouded in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, error and superstition. 

Take, for instance, the great change of view 
brought about by the better appreciation of 
the relation of the parts of our solar system 
to each other—a diseovery given to the world 
by a Catholic priest (Nicolas Copernicus), 
whose work was edited in the first edition by 
a Protestant pastor (Andreas Osiander, of 
Nuremberg), and rejected with contempt by 
all the physicists of that century, including 
Lord Bacon. Our earth in that new illumina- 
tion discovered that her seeming importance 
and centrality was a delusion of the senses, 
| and that the right relation of the members of 
the system could only be perceived by the 
| observer transporting himself in thought to 
| 





the sun, the true centre of the system. And 
| Christian theology has at all times been pro- 
claiming analogous truth to the human planets 
of our human system. Finding men every- 
where and at all times falling into the fancy 
| that they are central points around which all 
other interests revolve, she has never ceased 
to warn them that they are living under the 


| 
| 
| 
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delusion of sense in this regard, and that only 
by discovering their true centre in God, can 
they rightly appreciate their relations to the 
whole and to each of its parts. She has been 
the Copernicus of souls, stripping them of 
the delusion of their own centrality, and 
humbling them by opening their eyes to the 
sight of their own insignificance in compari- 
son of the greater glories which she discloses 
to men. When George Eliot in Romo/a de- 
scribes this change, as wrought in Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, she well describes him 
as ‘‘ once a Quixotic young genius, astonished 
at his own powers and astonishing Rome with 
heterodox theses ; afterwards, a more humble 
student with a consuming passion for inward 
perfection, having come to find the universe 
more astonishing than his own cleverness.” 
But she omits to say that this change was due 
to personal contact with Savonarola, a man 
who verily and for himself believed in God. 
and who awakened that belief in the minds 
of a great multitude, and created in Florence 
a party who had no selfish ends, and who, in 
spite of many mistakes due to want of politi- 
cal experience, did the will of God, and 
sought the good of the city according to their 
light. 

We have already spoken of the larger 
hopefulness of Christ, in contrast to Plato. 
The former hoped for the world and its re- 
generation; the latter chiefly hoped to earn 
his way out of it into some better and more 
illuminated form of society. Not that Christ 
had not a far clearer perception of the moral 
darkness in the world than ever Plato had ; 
but He seemed also to have the conviction 
that light was a much greater thing than 
darkness, and would ultimately prevail over 
it. What form the victory is to take, may be 
open to question ; but a real and satisfactory 
victory of the light is one point in the Chris- 
tian faith. It believes that the day of decis- 
ion will come, when half lights and shadows 
shall merge into the fuller light, and the dark- 
ness shall be vanquished forever. No other 
religious faith presents any such object of 
hope to men’s belief. The most popular re- 
ligions of the world are pessimistic. They 
commonly declare existence er se, or else 
conscious and personal existence, to be the 
very root of all evil, and the escape from it 
the only real good. 

Such is Buddhism, whose adherents out- 
number those of any other creed ; and Brah- 
minism, which follows it closely. Islam de- 
clares that all but a very small fraction of 
humanity are condemned to everlasting tor- 
ture in hell fire. The old Persians held “that 
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evil was as eternal as was good. ‘The old 
Greeks and Romans feared Hades with a very 
real and terrified fear, and shrunk from the 
very name and mention of death with horror. 
Their literature is burdened with wailing and 
lamentation over the brevity and the bitter- 
ness of life. Our old Norse and Teutonic 
forefathers believed that this world was a 
scene of conflict between the powers of good- 
ness and of evil, but believéd that the latter 
were to prevail, while holding that the only 
part for a brave man to take was that which 
was to be defeated; and when we come to 
those classes inside Christendom, who have 
cast off the name, the profession, and as far 
as possible the influence of Christianity, the 
same tendency to pessimism is everywhere 
visible. Mill inclined to think that there is a 
God of some sort, but was forced by his 
Hedonistic belief that pleasure is the chief 
end of existence, to say, that if He does 
exist, He is either not omnipotent or not 
simply benevolent, and quite possibly neither. 
The shallowness of optimism is the common- 
place of our thinking, and the effusive hopeful- 
ness of twenty-five yaars back has given place 
to a tone of thought exactly the opposite. 

And over against all this stands Christian- 
ity, ranking hope with faith and charity as a 
primary virtue, and commanding men ‘‘ Re- 
joice always: and again I say, rejoice.’ 
You will search the religious books of all 
other faiths in vain for a passage parallel to 
that. Well, which way do the great analo- 
gies of nature point? It might seem at first 
view, as if their weight were rather against 
than in favor of the conditional optimism of 
Christianity. Light and darkness seem about 
equally distributed throughout the universe ; 
day and night follow each other in equal and 
balanced succession ; and neither gains upon 
the other or promises to gain upon it. And 
these facts have been alleged as giving the 
force of- analogy to the arguments for the 
more despondent view of the universe. 

But in physics as in morals, we are once 
more deluded by our senses. The vision of 
the unseen truth once more liberates us from 
the falsehood. Astronomy shows us that this 
huge night which seems to balance the light 
of day is but the tiny shadow of a tiny planet, 
which itself dwindles to a point and vanishes, 
while the light sweeps on its ethereal way 
from sun tosun, from star to star, blending 
the effluence of systems to fill the universe 
with its rays. And Christianity carries men 
to the open grave of the risen Christ, and 
proclaims in the Easter victory of absolute 
goodness over the blended power of every 
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form of human evil, as the earnest or pledge 
of the great world-wide victory of the light. 
It says that, however vast and heavy may 
seem the weight of moral evil which presses 
upon the spiritual energies and retards the 
spiritual growth of the race, we are not to 
believe in the evil, but in the good, not to 
despond because of the evil, but to hope for 
the victory of the good. ‘The seeming vic- 
tory of evil, the Passion and the Calvary of 
goodness, are in some sort to be the last word 
of all the rest of the world’s faiths. Only 
the Gospel does not stop there, but presses on 
to Easter and the Resurrection. 

The disclosures made by modern science 
as to the dependence of our earth upon the 
solar forces, is another of the great parables 
of nature. We are carried back to the dis- 
tant eras when her solid surface presented 
nothing but a wearisome mass of rocks and 
sands, such as now cover some of the utterly 
desolate and uninhabitable portions of the 
world. And we are told to watch the vast 


process of development, by which one form 
of organic life leads on to another—the 
lower vegetation to the higher, the vegetable 
to the animal, the lower animal to the more 
elevated in scale, and last ‘‘ the diapason 
closing full in man.”’ 


And all this we are 
told to associate with the influx and accumula- 
tion of solar force upon our earth’s surface. 
Whatever ‘‘intelligence at the heart of 
things,” designed and executed the vast 
drama of development, He wrought by means, 
and His instruments were the caloric, lumin- 
ous and actinic forces which emanate from 
the centre of the system itself. These forces 
it is which circulate in the sap and blossom 
in the flower of every plant; which tingle in 
the nerves and energize in the muscles of 
every animal. The human energy which is 
put forth in obedience to man’s free will, is 
not of earthly but of solar origin. For ages 
upon ages those forces have been transmitted 
earthward. Every fragment of fertile soil, 
every coal deposit, every organic tissue, is 
but their latent deposit. Every form and 
species of vegetable or animal life is but the 
same in activity. And were the world to 
cease to draw upon that central source of 
energy, death would reign once more through- 
out our planet. The agent which had called 
its dead and isolated particles into the unity, 
the beauty, the harmony, of organic form, 
would no longer continue His mighty work, 
and all things would return to that lifeless 
state from which He had evoked them. 

And in all this Christianity cannot but find 
a rehearsal of the spiritual activity of hu- 
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manity’s spiritual sun. The source of all 
spiritual life is the uplifting and uniting will 
outside our world, which has drawn men out 
of the spiritual death of selfish isolation. 
When the theologians speak of an absolutely 
godless state of mankind, or of an individual 
man, they speak of what has no historic ex- 
istence upon this earth. The lowest and 
most degraded races display, when closely 
studied, the organizing influence of the 
spiritual light. They live, even on the lowest 
round of the ladder, in no mere animal isola- 
tion and selfishness. It is their temptation, 
as it is ours, to sink back into that. Every 
fall from rectitude, every surrender to selfish- 
ness, tends to that. But God has never con- 
sented that the fall shall become the law of 
any human life, and the light which enlightens 
His heaven itself is also ‘‘ the light which en- 
lightens every man that cometh into the 
world.”” The religions of the world, with 
all their admixture of superstition, reflect in 
their higher and truer elements the elevating 
influences of the Divine Word in the minds 
of their votaries. They foreshadow and an- 
ticipate the fuller and clearer day of the per- 
fect disclosure of God to mankind, somewhat 
as the lower forms of life are the prophecies 
of man. Their vitality is in the fragments 
of truth which redeem them from falsity and 
imposture; their weakness in the admixture 
of slavish terror and priestly pretences, with 
which they have been mingled. Christianity 
does not put itself forward as the flat contra- 
diction of the world’s beliefs; it declares 
that Christ is ‘‘ the desire of the Gentiles,” 
the clear light toward which they are feeling 
their way out of the half lights and the 
shadows of their Pagan condition; and it 
presents to us the missionary sermon of the 
greatest apostle, addressed to an assembly of 
philosophical Pagans, in which he declares 
that God had made their fathers ‘‘to feel after 
Him if haply they might find Him, though 
He be not far from every one of us; for in 
Him we live and move and have our being ; 
as certain also of your own poets have said, 
‘For we are also His offspring.’”’ It was 
not an apostle who drove the Teutonic chief 
back from the baptismal font by the declara- 
tion that all his Pagan ancestors were burn- 
ing and would forever burn in hell fire. 
Christ clearly laid down the principle that in 
the retributions which fall to men’s lot,they are 
held responsible for the light they have, and 
not for the light they have not. 

Everything, therefore, that has been done 
to raise men into a truly human life, to civil- 
ize them in themselves and not merely in 
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their surroundings, to gather them into the 
fellowship of the household, the neighbor- 
hood, the State—to lift them out of the 
savage’s sordid and selfish condition into that 
of the citizen—has been the working of the 
spiritual light as an organizing force upon 
the human raw material of the race. And 
wherever the unselfish human affections mani- 
fest themselves—wherever inen have given 
themselves or their life for their country, for 
justice, for humanity, for the truth—there 
the operations of the spiritual sun of the uni- 
verse has been made manifest. 

Some may say: ‘*‘ What advantage then 
hath the Christian?’’ and with the apostle 
we answer: Much every way, but chiefly in 
this, that he knows where others only guess. 
To use the great analogy employed by the 
founder of Christianity, his spiritual life is 
not embryotic, a thing of dark aspirations 
and impulse, whose laws he cannot cognize; 
it is a born life, a ‘‘life brought to light,” 
become cognizant of itself, capable of assimi- 
lation, and of all the other great vital func- 
tions. As well ask: ‘‘ What is the use of 
being born ?”’ as ask ‘‘ What advantage then 
hath the Christian ?” 

Or, to put the case in a way more apposite 
to our general analogy, the Christian lives in 
the very sunlight, and not in its reflection, 
still less in the darkened cellar from which its 
direct influences are excluded. His windows 
face the South, are open to the sun. A man 
can live and see to work in a room which 
opens only toward the North, but in the long 
run—experto crede—his health will be the 
worse for it. And something similar to this 
is the condition of those who live in a Chris- 
tian country, but receive the influence of 
Christianity only indirectly and at second 
hand as it were. There is a sense in which 
men so situated cannot avoid being Christian ; 
the moral standard, the views of duty and 
responsibility, promulgated by Christ and 
lived by his neighbors, cannot but mould his 
life and character in ways of which he is 
hardly or not at all conscious. The late John 
Stuart Mill was an eminent example of the 
gradual but thorough penetration of a life by 
the refracted light of Christianity, and his 
Autobiography, together with his posthumous 
Essays, give us such a picture of the process 
as had never before been drawn by a human 
pen. But after all, the true nature and the 
full power of any truth must be sought at its 
focus, and not at its circumference, and it 
would be a mistake to insist on such instances 
as the highest manifestation of what the sum 
of truths, influences and institutions which 





constitutes Christianity can do for mankind. 

Less advantaged in this respect are the 
souls which experience the inward leadings of 
the divine Word, but are shut off from the 
historical disclosure of that Word, in either 
its direct or its indirect influences. It is they 
who resemble a plant shut up in the darkness 
of a cellar, thrusting out its bleached and 
colorless tendrils in search of the light, di- 
recting all its energies to reach some distant 
chink, through which there is a faint glimmer 
that penetrates the darkness. There is noth- 
ing in the whole range of vegetable life- so 
utterly pathetic. And it has its correspond- 
ent pathos in Sakya-Muni, in Socrates, and 
many another seeker after God. To return to 
the analogy, That plant lives by solar force; 
it could have no life but for the accumulation 
of that force upon ourearth. And yet its 
lack of the highest and most direct form of 
that force prevents its living the true life of a 
plant. All the forces of this world are not 
sufficient, not even those which have in past 
ages accumulated here from the solar fountain 
of energy. It must have the direct influence 
of the uplifting force which is not of earth, 
and without that it cannot live. And the 
parable is true of every human life. Men 
truly live, not only by the aid of what they 
can see and grasp, not by the individual 
things of time and sense, but by their living 
and present relation to what is universal and 
external. They ‘‘ endure as seeing him who 
is invisible.” ‘‘ For God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.” sp.» Monthly. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE GREEK. 
THOS. J. CHAPMAN, A. M. 


FEW months since I had the pleasure 
A of tracing, in the columns of 7he Jour- 
nal, the history of the Latin element in our 
language. In this article I wish to point out 
in a similar manner our debt to the Greek. 
Perhaps the most perfect medium for the 
communication of thought ever invented was 
the Greek language. ‘This pre-eminence was 
very largely,if not wholly, due to its grammat- 
ical machinery; its three voices, its seven 
tenses, its three numbers, its very frequent 
use of the distinctive article, and so forth, 
which permitted it to be used with an accur- 
acy and elegance never equaled by any other 
language of which we have any knowledge. 
Classic Greek, though not now the vernacu- 
lar of any people, still exists familiarly among 
us in the pages of many of the finest works 
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ever produced by the human intellect; and 
for this reason, as well as for the many ad- 
vantages arising from the study of the lan- 
guage as a mere work of art, and as forming 
an important element in our own vocabulary, 
the study of Greek is wisely retained as a fea- 
ture in every literary institution of a high 
grade. 

The number of words in the English lan- 
guage is put down at 38,000, of which five 
per cent., or nineteen hundred words, are of 
Greek origin. This Greek element has come 
to us mainly through the Latin. ‘‘ The 
Greek in our tongue,” says Dr. Trench, 
‘¢entered in the rear of the Latin, and would 
not have entered except by the door which 
that had opened.’’ ‘The language of Greece 
early impressed itself upon that of Rome. 
Greece and Rome were cotemporary and 
neighboring nations. The foundation of 
Rome by Romulus was only twenty-three 
years after the date of the first Olympiad ; 
and only the narrow Adriatic separated the 
peninsulas of Italy and Hellas, and men on 
business and pleasure were passing and re- 
passing constantly. This impression was so 


deep that Plautus, two hundred years before 
Christ, uses so many words of Greek origin 
as to be a matter of remark, and Gronovius, 


an early commentator, says of a certain pas- 
sage, that it is not Latin, but. plainly Greek, 
of which language he adds, Platus used a 
great deal—ut multe a Plauto usurpate. 

But whatever influence the Greek language 
may have had over the Latin, it was greatly 
strengthened, when, by the destruction of 


the Achzan League by the Romans under: 


Mummius, about one hundred and fifty five 
years before Christ, Greece came under the 
dominion of Rome, as so many other nations 
of antiquity did sooner or later. ‘Thus, while 
the arms of Rome seemed destined to almost 
universal empire, the language of Greece 
seemed destined to a dominion of no less ex- 
tent. It came into common use all over the 
civilized world ; so much so that at the be- 
ginning of our era we find the apostles and 
evangelists employing it in writing their epis- 
tles and gospels, although they were neither 
Greeks nor Romans, but Hebrews; and St. 
Paul writes his letter to the Romans them- 
selves in the same’ language. Cicero, who 
lived through the first half of the last century 
before Christ, bears witness to the spread of 
the Greek language when he says in his 
speech for the poet Archias, ‘‘ The Greek 
writings are read in almost all nations ; those 
of the Latin within their own narrow limits ;’’ 
and Juvenal, who was cotemporary with St. 
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Paul, in his sixth Satire, ridiculing this affec- 
tation of Greek learning on the part of his 
countrymen, says, 

“In Greece their wholeaccomplishments they seek ; 
Their fashion, breeding, language, must be Greek. 
But raw in all that does to Rome belong, 

They scorn to cultivate their mother-tongue. 
In Greek they flatter, all their fears they speak, 
Tell all their secrets, nay they scold in Greek.” 


Besides the many Greek words that came 
to us indirectly through the Latin, just as 
many Latin words came to us through the 
Norman-French, many others crept directly 
into the language from the Greek itself. 
Upon the revival of learning and the reform- 
ation of religion, the Greek classics were 
much read, and especially was the New Tes- 
tament studied in the original by the theolo- 
gians and divines of that period. ‘Those early 
reformers were as familiar with the Greek as 
with the Latin, and through this familiarity 
many words found their way into our language. 

Another large detachment of Greek words 
has been introduced into our language in 
the interest of modern science and research. 
Telescope, protoplasm, phonograph, and many 
others that will occur to the mind of the 
reader, have come in in this way. The 
Greek seems especially suited for this pur- 
pose, no doubt from the facility with which 
it can be compounded, thus embodying in 
one term a great deal of meaning. As an il- 
lustration of the facility with which words of 
this language may be combined, we have the 
long compound term used by Aristophanes 
as the name of adish comprising a great 
many delicacies. It contains one hundred 
and sixty-nine Greek letters, but if written in 
English characters it would require several 
letters more. 

But we are not to imagine that the Greek 
element in our language consists of only the 
long technical terms of science and _philoso- 
phy. It enters very largely into our every- 
day speech. Arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, hyphen, colon, comma, analysis, atlas, 
basis, chaos, character, cholera, diploma, 
drama, echo, emphasis, hyena, idea, mania, 
martyr, skeleton, hymn, ode, poem, psalm, 
talent, tone, zone, scene, schism, scheme, 
school, and even skedaddle, which Webster 
says is ‘‘said to be of Swedish origin,’ but 
which is plainly the Greek aorist skedasa, a 
verb which signifies ‘‘ to disperse or scatter,”’ 
and which occurs in Homer more than once, 
are all of them Greek. From theseand hun- 
dreds of other examples quite as familiar, we 
may perceive that, like the French gentleman 
who discovered to his amazement that he had 
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been talking prose all his life without suspect- 
ing it, we have been talking Greek more or 
less all our lives, without being aware of it. 
It must not be understand, however, that 
the Greek ever formed so large an element 
in the Latin language as the Latin does in 
the English, or that it forms anything like so 
large an element in the English as the Latin 
does. It formed an important part of the 
Latin, just as it forms an important part of 
the English language. An examination of a 
good Latin lexicon or English dictionary will 
show the part it plays in those languages. 


_— 





«TOO RICH TO AFFORD IT.” 


DON’T want to go to school any more, father.’ 
Mr. Palmer raised his eyes in surprise to the 
tace of his first-born, a lad of about fifteen. 

And a bright, intelligent face it was, though it was 
a little clouded now by a feeling of dubiousness as to 
how his words would be taken. 

“Why don’t you want to go to school any more ?” 

“Well, sir, I’m tired of studying, and—I don’t see 
any use in it.” 

‘‘ Think you know enough, that you don’t need to 
learn any more?” 

The boy colored a little at that quizzical look and 
tone, 

“*I know as much as George Lyman does, and he 
left school three months ago. He says that he ain’t 
going away to school when his father has got plenty 
of money.’’ 

Mr. Palmer turned upon his son’s face a look of 
grave surprise. 

“ Did George Lyman say that, Walter? His father 
is a poorer man than I thought him.” 

“You are richer than Mr. Lyman is, ain’t you, 
father ?”’ asked the boy eagerly. 

“T hoped I was, but that remains to be seen.” 

“Mr. Lyman is rich, too, father; every one says 
that he is,”’ 

“ That remains to be seen also. So you have quite 
made up your mind that you do not want to go to 
school any more, my son ?” 

“Ves, si.” 

“ You needn’t, then.” 

“Ch, thank you, father!” cried Walter, his face 
brightening. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Mr.: Palmer, as the boy 
caught up his hat preparatory to making a dive 
through the open door. ‘Come back, I have some- 
thing more to say to you, You have nothing to 
thank me for—except, perhaps, my good intentions, 
Considering it as the best gift I could bestow, it was 
my intention to give you a thorough education, But 
there is a homely and true saying: ‘One man can 
lead a horse to water, but ten cannot make him drink.’ 
So, though I have by no means changed my opinion 
as to the value. of an education, I consent to your 
leaving school, because, if you feel as you say you do, 
it will be only time and money thrown away. But I 
want you to understand clearly one thing: that if 
you do not go to school you will have to go to work. 
] can’t afford to have you idle.” 

Walter’s countenance underwent a very perceptible 
change, 
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“Do you mean that I must go out at day’s work 
like Dan Baker and Sam Blake?” 

“IT mean that you must have some steady employ- 
ment, some trade or business, which will give you 
just so many hours’ work as surely as the sun rises.’ 

“Why, father, George Lyman and Will Broomley 
don’t have to work; and they say they don’t mean to, 
either. George told me that he heard his father say 
you were the richest man in the county.” 

““T might be the richest man in two counties, and 
yet not be rich enough to afford to have my boy idle.” 

Mr. Palmer smiled as he saw Walter’s puzzled look, 

“This is a hard thing for you to understand, my 
son, and I might talk to you from this time until sun- 
set and not make it any more clear to you. To- 
morrow is Saturday, and you know I always take you 
somewhere that day. This time it shall be to Plain- 
field, where an old schoolmate of mine is living. A 
visit to him and the place where he lives will serve 
better to explain my meaning than anything I can 
say.” 

The next morning Walter and his father started 
out bright and early, in the open phaeton, drawn by a 
pair of well-matched mettlesome bays, which bore 
them swiftly along the smooth, hard road. 

Plainfield was fifteen miles distant, and the way 
thither through such a beautiful country and so en- 
tirely new to Walter that he forgot all about what his 
father had said the day before, until the carriage 
stopped in front of a gloomy stone building. 

“‘Are you going to stop here, father? 
looks like a prison!” 

“It is a prison,” said Mr. Palmer, who had been 
unusually grave and silent during their ride, as Walter 
remembered afterwards. 

“But I thought you were going to see an old 
schoolmate of yours?” 

‘‘ Here is where he lives.” 

Walter followed his father silently up the steps 
which led to the heavy massive door of the main 
entrance. 

‘Did you ever think that any one of your school- 
mates might find a home in some such place as this? 
or even that you might ?” said Mr. Palmer as he 
pulled the bell, whose clangor broke harshly upon the 
strange silence that reigned around. 

Before Walter could reply the heavy door swung 
back, and they were ushered into the warden’s office. 

He was a heavily-bearded man with a stern, almost 
forbidding countenance; but he shook hands with 
Mr, Palmer, whom he had met before, bestowing on 
Walter a pleasant word and smile, the latter giving 
his face quite another aspect. 

‘I came to inquire about John Jackson, the forger,” 
said Mr. Palmer, after a few preliminary words. “He 
is an old schoolmate of mine. I remember him as a 
high-spirited boy, rather headstrong, and fonder of 
play than study, but with many genial and pleasant 
traits of character. How is he getting along?” 

“Very well. Had he been competent I should 
have given him a place as book-keeper, made vacant 
by a convict whose time was up. As it was, I had to 
put him in the shoe-shop, He is quiet, but he takes 
it pretty hard, as such chaps are apt to who have 
always had plenty of money and nothing to do. It is 
not in strict accordance with the rules, but if you 
would like to see him I'll have him sent out,” 

Mr. Palmer assented; and in a few minutes a 
grave, quiet man entered, whose closely-cut hair and 
peculiar dress gave him a very strange look to Walter, 
who had never seen anything like it before, 
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He seemed glad to see Mr. Palmer, though there 
was a visible constraint in his manner which showed 
that he felt keenly his changed position and surround. 
ings. 

Or the two, Mr. Palmer seemed the most affected. 
His voice broke a little, as he said: 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Jackson; but sorry, 
very sorry to find you here.” 

“You can’t be more sorry than I am to find myself 
here,” said the man, with a forced smile. 

Then, as if anxious to change the subject, he turned 
to Walter. 

“T needn’t ask whose boy this is ?” 

“It is my oldest son, Walter. He is just about the 
age we were when we used to go to school together, 
in dear old Bridgeville. Have you forgotten all about 
those days, John ?” 

Whether it was these words, or the sight of that 
fresh, innocent face, for a few moments Jackson 
struggled silently with the tender and subduing recol- 
lections that rushed over him; then breaking down 
suddenly, he covered his face with his hands, 

Walter had never seen a man weep before, and 
those sobs and moans were something he never for- 

ot. 

° “T wish 1 could!” said the wretched man, lifting 
up his pale, tear-stained face. ‘‘ I wish I could forget 
what I once was, all that I might have been, and 
what Iam! I sometimes think that it is a horrible 
dream ; that I shall some day wake and find it so!” 

“How did it happen ?” inquired Mr. Palmer, as 
soon as his companion was calmer. ‘ When I last 
saw you, your prospects were bright—apparently 
brighter than mine.” 

“Tt can be summed up in two words,” was the 
gloomy response: ‘*Idleness and bad company. If 
my father had trained me to habits of industry and 
self-reliance, I had not come to this. But he loved 
me, and I am glad that the grave has hid from him all 
knowledge of the shame and misery of the son whom 
his ill-judged, short-sighted kindness ruined. As you 
know, I would not,study. I thought there was no 
need for me—a rich man’s son—to do that. I can 
remember how I despised the dull, plodding fellows, 
who are honored men to-day. My father’s death put 
me into possession of wealth, of which I never earned 
a dollar, and of whose use and worth I knew nothing. 
How it went I hardly know; but I awoke one morn- 
ing to find myself poorer than the lowest clerk in the 
establishment that my father had built up with so 
much care and labor, but which had now passed into 
the hands of strangers. My fair-weather freinds, who 
had helped to spend my money, urging me to every 
conceivable folly and extravagance, left as soon as 
they found that there was no more to spend. I knew 
nothing about getting money by honest work, but 
money I must have ; so I turned my attention to the 
various ways of getting money without work. The 
rest needs no telling.” 

Here the warden entered; and with his heart some- 
what cheered and strengthened by Mr. Palmer’s 
whispered words of encouragement and sympathy, 
Jackson returned to his dreary task. 

‘The warden now took them around through the 
various workshops, cells, etc., kindly explaining to 
Walter all that he did not understand. 

When they visited the shoe-shop, Walter saw 
Jackson sitting there among the rows of bnsy, silent 
men, not one of whom dared to lift his eyes as they 
passed by. 

“How many of these men,” inquired Mr. Palmer, 
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as they returned to the office, “‘ have ever been trained 
to any useful trade or business ?”’ 

** Not one in ten.” 

The spirited bays in their glittering harness were 
champing their bits and tossing their heads impa- 
tiently outside the high walls; and Walter experi- 
enced a feeling of relief as he found himself once 
more in the pure, sweet air and bright sunshine. 

‘* How dreadful it must be to have to live in such 
a place as that!’ he said, as reaching an eminence, 
he gave a backward glance at the building, which 
looked so grim and solitary in the distance. 

“Tt is the necessity that’is dreadful, my son. Mis- 
erable as these men are, they are happier there, where 
they are obliged to be orderly and industrious, though 
only through the fear of punishment, than if they 
were allowed to follow, unrestrainedly, the devices of 
their foolish and evil hearts.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Palmer said: 

“ You asked me a question, yesterday, Walter, and 
this is my answer, a better answer than any words 
can frame. The world calls me a rich man, and so I 
am. Iam able to afford you many advantages, all 
the opportunity you can ask for moral and mental 
culture; but I am not, and never shall be, rich 
enough to afford to have you idle. Strange as it may 
sound, Iam too rich to afford it. I have a mill; 
filled with industrious operatives, whose living from 
week to week depends on its skillful and prudent 
management. I have houses full of tenants, whose 
health and comfort depend largely upon whether 
their landlord is a just and faithful man, These and 
other interests may some day be intrusted to you. 
Many a father has learned to his sorrow, that to have 
a boy idle is something that rich men cannot afford. 

“1 think I will go to school Monday, father,” was 
Walter’s only response to this 


Then Mr. 
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ONE DAY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ EXCURSION. 


HE meeting ‘of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Phil 
adelphia during the last three days of the 
current month, July zgth, 3oth and 31st. It 
will call together a large number of superin- 
tendents, teachers, directors, and others in- 
terested in education, who are readers of 
The Journal; and, that such as desire it may 
have definite ideas of certain places to be 
visited, we give the route of a recent excur- 
sion party (May to) from the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, condensed somewhat, 
from an account of the trip which appeared at 
the time in one of the Lancaster newspapers. 
An excursion to Washington was made by 

a large party from this school, some three 
or four weeks later, on Thursday, June 5th, 
in charge of the same teachers. They ‘‘did”’ 
the Capital as thoroughly as was possible in 
a single day, under the prompt pilotage of 
Hon. John B. Warfel, President of the Lan- 
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caster Board of School Directors, who had 
resided some four years in Washington as 
private secretary of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. 
Mr. Wm. McComsey, another member of the 
Board of Directors, accompanied the High 
School boys. 

Beginning with the Smithsonian Institution 
and its ample grounds, they took in order, 
the Agricultural Department and grounds ; 
the Washington Monument; the Executive 
Mansion, with a reception by President 
Hayes in the famous East Room, being ad- 
mitted to the green, blue, and red rooms, 
and to the State dining-room and conserva- 
tory on the first floor; the United States 
Treasury, including the bureau of engraving 
and printing and the cash room; the Park, 
in which is to be seen the great equestrian 
statue of General Jackson, by Clark Mills ; 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, with its wealth of 
statuary and paintings; the Patent Office, 
and the Post Office Department ; the Capitol 
Building, including the Senate and House of 
Representatives, both of which were in ses- 
sion, the reception rooms, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s and President’s rooms in the Senate 
wing, the former conspicuous for its polished 
marble walls, and the latter for its frescoing, 
said to be the finest of its kind in the world ; 
the Congressional Library ; the Rotunda with 
its pictures and famous bronze doors; and 
the Dome, with its outside and inside galleries 
far above the level of ordinary surroundings; 
and, last of all, the extensive Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

The party left Lancaster at 5 a. m. for the 
run of 128 miles, returning at 11 p. m., after 
a pleasant five hours’ ride each way, and a 
very profitable seven hours spent at Washing- 
ton. Five years ago the school made a sim- 
ilar trip. Excursions of this kind in these 
days of cheap railroad fares, will become 
more common for High Schools, Colleges, 
Normal Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 
They are to be highly commended for their 
educational value, a pup:l sometimes gain- 
ing more from the trip of a day in its quick- 
ening influences, than from weeks of ordin- 
ary school work. The following is the ac- 
count above referred to, from the columns of 
the Vew Era: 

Some weeks ago the principal of the High School, 
Mr. J. P. McCaskey, remarked to the boys that, in 
addition to the usual spring excursion of the school to 
the Susquehanna, it would be well for them, before 
the close of the session, to visit Philadelphia and 
Washington; and said that he would manage the af- 
fair for them in case circumstances were favorable, 
and a large enough number of boys desired to visit 
these cities. The trip to Philadelphia was fixed upon 
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for Saturday, May roth, which date, falling on a 
school holiday, did not break in upon any school ses- 
sion. Messrs. McCaskey and Gable, teachers of the 
school, accompanied the party. The boys were prom- 
ised one of the best days, provided the weather were 
fair, that they should ever spend in Philadelphia ; and, 
to make the holiday as long as possible, were ordered 
to be at the depot for the early morning train, which 
leaves Lancaster at 5:20 a. m. 

The morning dawned for us clear and bright as 
heart of school-boy could desire. The boys were all 
at the depot in good season, and, contrary to expecta- 
tion, everybody got a seat for a delightful ride through 
the seventy-mile stretch of paradise which, at this 
time of the year, lies between Lancaster and Phila- 
delphia, The tender green of the meadows, with 
their cool and sparkling streamlets ; the broad fields 
of grass and grain; the rich and varied bloom of the 
fruit trees everywhere ; the forest and shade trees in 
leaf on every hand, and over all the warm sunlight 
and the bright sky of early summer—it was a fit 
opening chapter to the glad day which brought us 
home at its close, assured that we had done “‘ what we 
could,” and so tired that Sunday’s rest was doubly 
grateful. 

On reaching our destination at 7:40 a. m., our party 
assembled in the main room of the depot to look at 
the place, and to take “account of stock,” after which 
we gladdened the heart of a conductor—as we did 
several times during the day—by filling a street car 
quite to his satisfaction. Leaving the car at the cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut, we first visited the 
large and beautiful building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The hour was eight, and the 
building does not open until ten o’clock, but, on re- 
porting that we were a school desiring to visit the 
rooms, a gentlemanly attendant took us in charge, 
showing us through the library, reading-rooms, gym- 
nasium, and to the top of their spacious tower, from 
which we had a very satisfactory view of the city, 
From this elevation we were also shown a number of 
the places to be visited during the day. The lecture 
room here, which is handsomely fitted up, has two 
galleries, and can seat 1200 or 1500 people. The 
gyninasium was the chief attraction to our party, and 
our gymnasts who have had long practice in their 
school gymnasium, took to the fine apparatus as 
though they knew what it was meant for. Certain 
novel pieces of apparatus also attracted much atten- 
tion. In connection with the gymnasium there are 
wash-rooms and bath-rooms, and each member has a 
closet under lock and key for his personal use for 
clothing, etc. 

Our course was now down Chestnut, passing large 
and attractive stores on the way to Broad street and 
the Union League Building, near Walnut street. 
Admission here was at once granted, and we visited 
the library, the main halls, reading room, banqueting 
and other rooms on both the second and third floors. 
The library, we were informed, is one of the most 
choice in Philadelphia, its well-filled cases making a 
fine show of books bound sumptuously and in uniform 
style. The wall are hung with portraits of dis- 
tinguished Americans, military and naval heroes 
being prominent among them. Some of these are 
very good, but others, we should think, can be safely 
discounted both as likenesses and as works of art. 
Battle flags also are seen in various directions, and 
the picture of General Meade, at Gettysburg, is the 
conspicuous feature of the silent reading room. This 





was built originally as a club house, after the most 
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approved Paris design. It cost from $300,000 to 
$400,000, and is the finest club house in America. 

Next came the Natatorium, or swimming school, 
on Broad street, distant a square or more. Here 
there is a long and wide reservoir—3o x 100 feet 
—adapted for swimming and diving, with spring 
boards, floats, etc., the depth of water ranging from 
three feet at one end to eight feet at the other. Sin- 
gle lessons in swimming are given at $1 each, or $10 
per quarter of fifteen lessons, during which it is said 
any ordinary learner can acquire the art. Some four 
thousand ladies besides thousands of men and boys 
have learned to swim here since the school was 
opened a few years ago. The water is constantly 
passing off from the tank, so that its whole volume is 
changed every few hours, and an even and comforta- 
ble temperature is kept up by large locomotive boilers. 
There are few exercises more pleasant than swim- 
ming, to say nothing’ of other reasons for learning 
to control one’s movements in the water; and this 
school deserves the patronage it has enjoyed. The 
gymnasium is not very fully equipped, but greater 
prominence is here given to calisthenics than to or- 
dinary gymnastics. 

We then went to see the Public Buildings at the 
intersection of Broad and Market, and wandered 
about through this immense structure, wondering, 
like Afneas when he got in the new realm of Dido, 
at the massive character of the masonry, at the enor 
mous blocks built into the walls, at the polished 
granite pillars and columns ; and admiring the variety 
and suggestive character of the ornamental work in 
bas-relief which makes the marble tell its story at 
every turn. These buildings were begun several 


years ago, and other years must elapse before they 


can be completed. When finished Philadelphia will 
have reason to be proud of them, but the taxpayers 
will also have some reason to growl at the aggregate 
of the bills, for it will run far into the millions. 

The Catholic Cathedral on Eighteenth street, op- 
posite the eastern side of Logan Square, next claimed 
attention. This, it was thought, would give us a bet- 
ter idea of the great cathedrals of Europe than any 
other building we had ever seen. Some pictures 
here are very large, but we like the frescoes better 
than the paintings. Over the side altar, dedicated to 
St. Mary, there is a biue skylight, while over that to 
St. Joseph the skylight is of a rich crimson. These 
two colors form a marked contrast, and give a pecu- 
liar air of softness to all the surroundings. The 
Cathedral seems to stand open all the while, inviting 
those who will, to turn aside for silent thought or 
holy prayer. We have seen it stated that it is com- 
mon in the Old Warld for cathedrals to stand thus 
open throughout each day of the year. 

From the Cathedral we passed through Logan 
Square, with its green grass, green leaves and twitter- 
ing birds—stopping on the way to look into a drink- 
ing cup that we found chained to a hydrant—and 
were soon opposite the new green-stone building of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, on the corner of 
Ninteenth street. Paying the nominal*admission fee, 
we were admitted to the first floor of the building, 
and a world of wonders was all about us. Except in 
the department of mineralogy, which splendid ex- 
hibit is admirably arranged on the first and seeond 
galleries, it is nearly all representative of organic life 
—from the earliest periods to the latest. On the 
north side of the main floor are representative speci- 
mens of nearly all animals now living on the earth; 
in the middle area are specimens of certain extinct 
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species ‘ restored ;’’? and on the south side skeletons 
and fossil remains innumerable, arranged and classi- 
fied. The quiet of the place cannot fail to impress 
the visitor. Bears never growl here, hyenas are 
never unhappy, monkeys never chatter, and dogs 
never bark, not even the spirited Esquimaux that Dr, 
Kane brought with him from his Greenland snows, 
and which attracts his full share of pleased attention, 

Give life to all these animals by the wave of some 
magic wand—what a Babel din of discord! Think 
of them in full voice, with their infinite variety of 
pitch and tone! Add to these the voices, never 
heard by man, of the pre-Adamite monsters, whose 
mighty bones are displayed a few yards distant, Let 
loose among them all, the whooping savages of a hun- 
dred rude languages, with their implements of war 
and the chase, who once owned the unsightly skulls 
that are here ranged so quietly side by side on the 
narrow shelves, and labeled for the information of 
the curious! What a scene of unparalleled confusion 
—savage struggle—one might witness from the upper 
galleries! A single moment of all this horror would 
be enough, and our magic wand would wave again, 
restoring the potent spell of the Academy, that of 
stillness and death. 

So of the birds which are exhibited in cases on 
both sides of the first gallery—we could not but 
think: “What would be the effect were all these 
30,000 or 40,000 birds, ranging from the delicate 
humming-bird to the Condor of the Andes, suddenly 
endowed with life and the lost power to sing, or 
screech, or pipe, or scream?” Wings would flutter, 
and feathers would fly—for every kind of bird on 
land or sea seems represented here. In addition to 
the seemingly innumerable mounted specimens of 
animals and birds, the display of sea shells on the 
second gallery is wonderful both for extent and beauty, 
that of the Nautilus in one of the cases in the south- 
east corner of the gallery being, to our mind, the gem 
of the collection. 

The boys had a good time here, and our hour had 
passed very rapidly, when the order was given to as- 
semble on the main floor of the Academy, our next 
point of attack being the Masonie Temple, at 10.30 a. 
m, This was reached promptly on schedule time. Our 
visit here was a delightful surprise to most of the party, 
all the interior arrangements, finish and appointments, 
being on a scale of elegance far beyond what we had 
anticipated. The temple is usually open to visitors on 
Thursday only, but a special permit had been obtained 
for our admission on Saturday morning, provided the 
day should be clear. This was very fortunate, other- 
wise we should have missed the finest building visited 
during the day, and what is pronounced the grandest 
Masonic Temple to be found anywhere throughout 
the world. The cost of the structure is simply fabu- 
lous—more than a million and a half of dollars. 

Everything is of the most substantial character, and 
everything, even to the costly gas fixtures and rich 
carpets, was designed and made especially for the 
particular room in which it is found. There are 
seven spacious lodge rooms, each in its own style of 
architecture — Ionic, Corinthian, Egyptian, Gothic, 
etc.—and each is a study in itself. The unity of the 
design in each must impress even the careless ob- 
server. All that the best knowledge, the finest taste, 
and unlimited wealth could do, has been done to 
make this a peerless structure in its appoin'ments; 
and the result to us seems—perfection ! 

Having spent more than an hour at the temple, and 
wishing to visit the United States Mint before noon— 
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although the school had promise of a special permit 
from the Director for the afternoon in case we did not 
reach that point before 12 o’clock—we went at once 
to see how Uncle Sam makes money, his principal 
headquarters being on Chestnut below Broad street. 
An attaché of the place at once took us in charge, 
and we saw the great piles of silver bricks, the fur- 
naces, the fining pots of plumbago, the various ma- 
chines for rolling out the bars of silver, the heavy 
coining presses, one of these having a capacity of 
eighty tons; and a dozen other features of interest. 
The Mint collection of coins of all countries and all 
times, which is to be seen on the upper floor front, 
attracted considerable attention; among these coins is 
the famous ‘* Widow’s Mite,’? which is shown in a 
case in the east end of the room. 

Something to eat was now in order, and, passing 
down Chestnut street a short distance, we entered 
Wanamaker’s “ Grand Depot,” from the south side; 
spent a few minutes in moving across his two-acre lot 
of dry goods and notions, which range from the 
most costly to the lowest-priced fabrics, getting a fair 
idea of the great bazar as we went, and assembling 
again, according to orders, on the Market street front 
of the building. After a hearty dinner, to which 
everybody did ample justice, we moved on to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, on Broad street, near Cherry, 
where we spent perhaps an hour and a half. On the 
lower floor are busts and plaster casts of single figures 
and groups of statuary. Some of them were being 
copied in crayon by students of the free art school of 
the Academy. ‘This school is said to be the best of 
its kind in this country. On the first floor the “ Dying 
Gladiator’ and the “ Laocoon” attracted most atten- 
tion from the boys; and, in the galleries above, 


“Orestes Pursued by the Furies,” ‘* Death on the Pale 
Horse,’’ by West, “ Peter’s Denial of Christ,” by 
Jansen; but, most of all, the “*Deliverance of Leyden,” 
by Wittkamp. This great historical painting has been 


pronounced the finest in America. It is certainly an 
extraordinary picture. The Spring Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia artists, which is now open at the Acad- 
emy, presents many attractive features. 

On leaving this place we went at once to the Zo- 
ological Garden, passing Girard College as we neared 
the Garden. The ride is a long one, and the route, 
with two changes, down Market to Eighth, out 
Eighth to Spring Garden, and then by the Spring 
Garden cars to the gate of the “ Zoo.” We arrived 
here about three o’clock, Orders were given for the 
boys to assemble in the tiger house at four o’clock, to 
see these animals fed, after which we would go to the 
Permanent Exhibition. We then scattered to all 
parts of the Garden, as individual fancy or preference 
might suggest. 

The lion looks lonely ; the leopards are treacher- 
ous. What an uneasy conscience the tigers must 
have—they are never still! And the black leopard— 
look into that wicked eye of his, so marvelously beau- 
tiful, the pupil green as an emerald, the iris in certain 
lights a circlet of purest gold! The foxes are foxes, 
and the wolves are wolves. The rhinoceros is a lub- 
berly monster shorn of his strength, for the horn that 
once graced his nose has been cut off close. He can 
no longer amuse himsélf in tearing to pieces the iron 
railing of his enclosure, and his time is spent inglori- 
ously in begging peanuts from chance visitors. How 
are the mighty fallen! He might be ashamed of 
his present low estate were he not so thick-skinned. 
Ditto the elephants, also given to peanuts. And the 
silly giraffe, built for height but not for weight : his 
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eye, it is true, looks mild up yonder, but oh! his jaws 
—utterly devoid of character—what a gulf between 
him and the lion! . 

The buffaloes are getting rid of their winter cloth- 
ing in patches; and the much-enduring camels look 
as if they hada chronic attack of “hungry.” Bruin 
is cool, and quiet, and comfortable; and one lazy 
bear in the end pit, lies at ease on his back, the better, 
as he seems to think, to catch stray peanuts which 
fall, perchance from heaven, for his delectation. 
The seals are all alive in their spacious quarters, and 
one of them barks an angry challenge to his neighbor 
in thenext tank. The kangaroo balances awkwardly 
on his hind legs, his short fore legs not seeming to 
amount to much, while his tail, out of proportion to 
the size of his body, is of much more practical use 
than the same appendage in the case of most animals. 
The eagles look weary of confinement, and disgusted 
that so many of them should be crowded together 
into the same quarters. The macaws “ jaw ’’ away as 
earnestly as ever they did in their tropical forests; 
the colors of the Java peacock are beautiful beyond 
compare, and the cassowary—if you would see the 
difference between the living and the dead, go from 
an examination of the fine specimen at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences to that in the tiger house at these 
Gardens. 

Shall we tell of the tapirs, the elands, the peccaries, 
the monkeys, that have such mortal dislike for specta- 
cles, or the half hundred other living objects of inter- 
est? Time is wanting; see the place for yourself. 
It will richly repay a visit. We have seen it stated 
by persons apparently competent to decide, who have 
visited both, that the famous London Garden is in no 
respect superior to that of Philadelphia. 

At 4 o’clock the Tiger house was the centre of at- 
traction, and we saw these animals fed. It was a 
scene to be remembered. The tigers carried their 
parts well, but the lion was the “star” actor, without 
a peer and without a rival. We had seen lions be- 
fore, but never a Lion—one that had a right to spell 
his name with a capital letter. As he waited for a 
few moments in position, rigid as bronze, eying the 
meat that was to be thrown him by his keeper, it was 
a scene for a painter, and one that genius has more 
than once transferred to the canvas. 

The Permanent Exhibition and Memorial Hall 
were the last places visited. Nearly two hours were 
spent here, The opening exercises inaugurating the 
season of ’79, were just over, but the Ringgold Band 
continued to play and the grand organ at intervals. 
The boys looked about with interest at the varied 
exhibits, recalling frequently the old Centennial days. 

The representation of the Siege of Yorktown here 
is novel in its effects; but if the *‘ Signers’’ could re- 
turn to see after what ridiculous fashion some one has 
put into wax their immortal conclave of Seventy-Six, 
there would be ghostly laughter in the east end of the 
Main Building. If designed as the grim joke of the 
Exhibition it is ‘¢a success.’ But the scene whose 
representation is here attempted is hardly such an one 
as to justify this Artemus Ward style of treatment. 
The wax-works should be removed, as, of course, 
they soon will be when the Permanent Exhibition is 
fairly inaugurated on the broad plan which is now 
proposed, namely, to make of it a vast school, where 
shall be exhibited, in orderly arrangement, all that 
can be collected and shown in some eight or ten 
leading departments, under their separate chiefs, each 
assisted by chosen committees of specialists, as fol- 
lows: Inorganic material; Organic material; Arch- 
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zology and Ethnology; National Architecture, 
including furniture, costumes, traits, etc; Model 
Homes, including building, warming, lighting, fur- 
nishing, etc.; Agriculture; Machinery, apparatus and 
manufactures ; Industrial Training; Schools, school 
systems and publications; and department of Fine Arts. 

The Main Building, being of iron, glass and brick, 
is said to be so substantially erected that it will stand 
for a hundred years, and the scope of the magnificent 
plan above sketched is such that, while in a short time 
it can be put into very promising shape, its complete 
development will require decades and centuries—in- 
deed all the future of science and civilization. 
Should it, within the next five years, be put into the 
shape proposed, Philadelphia will have the grandest 
and most unique exhibition that can be found any- 
where in the world under a single roof. 
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At Memorial Hall we saw the testimonials pre- 
sented to President Grant on his recent visit to Great 
Britain and Ireland. These are shown very satisfac- 
torily.in a glass case, and our silent ex-President does 
well to be proud of them. Other exhibits here are 
dismissed with a passing glance, as 6 p. m. is at hand 
and we must take the cars for the depot and the 6:30 
train. 

The weather was delightful; the large party of 
boys numbering in all some thirty or more, easily 
moved and controlled; the interest of sight-seeing 
was maintained to the end; and the day was in all 
respects satisfactory. We were tired, for we seemed 
to have done the work of a week since morning, but 
there will be few days in our lives to leave behind 
them so rich a store of pleasant memoriesas this more 
than sevenfold holiday. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 29, 30, AND 31, 1879. 
(Jncomplete.) 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio, President. W. D. 
Henkle, Salem, Ohio, Secretary, J. Ormond Wilson, 
Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 


TUESDAY, JULY 29TH. 


10 A. M.—Opening Exercises. President’s In- 
augural Report. Zhe High-School Question—by Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

8 p. M—Address, The Neighborhood as a Start- 
ing- Point in Education—Rev. Robert E. Thompson, 
Prof, Social Science in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30TH. 


9 A. M.—Paper by Hon. Andrew J. Rickoff, A. M., 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Subject, 4 Re-adjustment of Common-School Studies 
Necessary. Discussion—opened by H. F. Harring- 
ton, A. M., Sup’t Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Address by Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Subject, Education at Home and Abroad. 
Discussion—opened by Hon. J.P.Wickersham,LL.D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Penna. 

8 p. M.—Address on Zechnical IJnstruction—by 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Prest., of Industrial 
University of Ill. 





THURSDAY, JULY 31ST. 


9 A. M.—Report on the best State School System, 
by Hon. J. H. Smart, Sup’t of Public Instruction for 
the State of Indiana, and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Discussion— opened by Hon. C. A. Gower, 
Sup’t of Public Instruction for the State of Michigan. 

The exercises for the remainder of this session not 
entirely determined upon. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


W. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn., President.  T, 
Marcellus Marshall, Glenville, W. Va., Vice-Presi- 
dent. Miss Grace C. Bibb, Columbia, Mo., Secre- 
tary. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Opening Address by the President. 

Paper.—Methods of Professional Instruction in 
Normal Schools—President J. Baldwin, Kirksville, 
Mo. Discussion—opened by Principal D. L. Kiehl, 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. Paper.— 
Professional Degrees for Teachers—Principal J, C. 
Gilchrist, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Discussion—opened by Prof. John Ogden, Worthing- 
ton. Ohio. 

Appointment of Committee on Nomination of 
Officers and Miscellaneous Business, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Paper.— Normal Training —John H. French, 
LL.D., State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. Discussion 
—opened by Principal Washington Hasbrouck, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. Paper—-What the 
Normal Schools of New York are Doing for the Pro- 
fessional Training of [eachers—Prof. Jerome Allen, 
Geneseo, N. Y. Discussion—opened by Principal 
C. C, Rounds, Farmington, Me. 

Report of Committee on Nomination of Officers 
and action thereon. 


. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Paper.—A Contribution to the Question of Pro- 


fessional Instruction in our Normal Schools—Prof. 


Lewis McLouth, Ypsilanti, Mich. Discussion of 
Prof. McLouth’s paper. 


Unfinished Business. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


J. D. Runkle, Boston, Mass., President. L. S. 
Thompson, Lafayette, Ind., Vice-President. Chas. 
Y. Lacy, Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Opening Address—by the Vice-President, Prof. L. 
S. Thompson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Paper— Zhe Beginning of Industrial Education— 
Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md. Discussion of the above 
paper—opened by Pres’t E. E, White, LL.D., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Appointment of Committee on Nomination of 
Officers of the Department. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


A Talk or Lecture—giving an explanation of the 
use of Modeling in Education, illustrated by work- 
ing in clay—Edward A. Spring, Sculptor, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. Discussion of the exercise. Paper— 
Industrial Education, or the kqual Education of the 
Head, the Heart, and the Hand—Prof. Alex. Hogg, 
A. M., College Station, Texas. Discussion of the 
paper. Election of « fficers. 

THUKSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Discussion—A/ethods of Teaching Drawing. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Pa., President. J. 
H. smart, Indianapolis, Ind., Vice-President. R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

As this department holds a special meeting every 
winter at Washington City, no exercises at Phi'ac 2l- 
phia have been provided tor. 

The Programme for the Department of ‘Higher 
Instruction, and the programme for the Department 
of Elementary Schools are not yet completed, but they 
are in a forward state of preparation and will be an- 
nounced in a few days, 

The General Association and. the several Depart- 
ments will hold their sessions on ‘Thursday afternoon 
and evening at the Centennial Building. 

The arrangements for the Evening Meeting have 
been placed in the hands of the Local Committees of 
Philadelphia. 


THE SFELLING—REFORM ASSOCIATION 


Will meet as a branch of 
Association. , 
President.—F. A. March, LL.D. 


the National Educational 


Vice-Pres'ts.— 
S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., W. 1’. Whitney, LL.D, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D., C. K. Melson, D. D., E. 


Jones, Eliza B. Burns. Secretary.—Melville Dewey. 
Treasurer.—C, H. Barlow. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

The Present of the Spelling-Reform in America— 
Dr. F. A. March. Zhe Spelling Keformin England 
—E. Jones, A. D., Liverpool, England, Secretary 
Spelling-Reform Society. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Spelling Reform in Germany and other Coun- 
tries of Lurope—Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, of John- 
Hopkins University. Addresses and discussions by 
Prot. S. S. Haldeman, Hon. W, T. Harris, Hon, W. 
D. Henkle, and others. 

Business Meeting, Reports, Election of Officers. 
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HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following very liberal rates have been arranged 
with the hotels: 

The Continental has been selected as headquar'ers 
and will accommodate 500 guests at from $2 to $4 
per diem according to location of room and number 
occupying a room, 

The Colonnade will accommodate 250 at $2.50. The 
St. Elmo, 200 at $1.50. Aldine, at $3.00 to $3.50. 
Girard, 300 at $3.00. Merchants’, 100 at $1.50. 
Commercial, 75 at $1.00. Lafayette, 75 at $2.50. 
La’ Pierre, 50 at $2.00. Bingham, 200 at $2.00. 
Central Avenue, 50 at $1.25. St. Cloud, 100 at $2.50. 
Washington, 150 at $1.75. Saint George, 100 at 
$3 to $3.50 Brunswick, 20 at $2.00. These hotels 
are all within a few minutes’ ride on street cars of the 
place of meeting. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, 


Arrangements for reduced fare on the railroads are 
not yet complete, but so far as perfected are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, will 
be sold at the principal stations on the Reading rail- 
road and its branches, including that to New York, 
good from July 28th to August 16th, at a discount of 
334% per cent. from the regular rates. The sales will 
continue only on the 28th and 2gth. 

2. Arrangements have not been completed, but there 
is no doubt that the fare will be reduced on the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, and the 
local roads leading into New Jersey, 

3. The Pennsylvania Railroad will issue card 
orders which will secure tickets at reduced fare to the 
holders on their lines running to Philadelphia from 
New York, Canandaigua, Erie, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington, This arrangement includes the principal 
stations on the lines. The orders for tickets can be 
obtained by applying to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, School Department, Harrisburg, Pa., or 
to Dr. j. A. Paxon, President of the Permanent Kx- 
hibition, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. The 
orders must be presented at the several stations to the 
ticket agents of whom the excursion tickets can be 
procured, 

4. Much difficulty has been experienced in per- 
fecting arrangements on the through lines from the 
West and South. 

The railroad authorities concur in the statement 
that special excursions for a definite number of per- 
suns can be arranged from almost any point to Phila- 
delphia and return; and this, perhaps, is the best 
plan for those desiring to attend the meeting to 
adopt when going in considerable numbers. In ad- 
dition, the Pennsylvania Railroad promises to do all 
that can be done under its contract with the other 
through lines to reduce the fare from St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other points. In a letter, 
dated June rgth, Col. Farmer, General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Road, writes: “I have 
written Mr, Myers, of the Fort Wayne road, at Chi- 
cago, and Mr. O’Brien, at Cincinnati, requesting them 
to place on sale tickets at the same rate per mile as 
has been allowed to those going to attend the Insti- 
tute at Fabyan’s.” 

Besides, attention might be called to the fact that 
all the leading railroads are now selling summer ex- 
cursion tickets in almost all directions, and it is quite 
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likely these can be made available by many from dis- 
tant points desiring to attend the meeting at Phila- 
adelphia. Just now, too, the low fare east, from 
Chicago and other points, renders excursion tickets a 
superfluity. — 


in 


A GREAT MEETING. 





A. BOVE we publish the arrangements, still 
somewhat incomplete, made for the 
great meeting of teachers and friends of 
education in Philadelphia. The prospect is 
that the meeting will be the largest and most 
influential ever held in America. The local 
arrangements are very complete. ‘The regu- 
lar meetings will be held in the fine Normal 
School Bulding. Two evening meetings will 
be held in the Academy of Music. And the 
last afternoon there will be a grand reception 
and suitable closing exercises in the Perma- 
nent Exhibition Building. An excursion to 
Cape May is contemplated. The President 
of the United States has promised to come to 
Philadelphia on the occasion, and no doubt 
the Governors of several States will honor 
the association with their presence and words 
of cheer. 

Every city and county of Pennsylvania 
should be represented. ‘Twenty-one years 
ago the National Association was born in 
Philadelphia. It comes back to honor our 
state in its earliest manhood. Let us all 
unite to give it a royal welcome. 


Maj. S. R. BACHTELL, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Inspector and Examiner of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools in place of Col 
C. Cornforth, resigned. Col. Cornforth has 
purchased a farm in Kansas, and will shortly 
make his home in the West. He has labored 
long and faithfully for the welfare of the de- 
pendent soldiers’ orphans in the care of the 
State and will be gratefully remembered by 
them. 


One of the ablest articles we have ever 
seen on this or kindred subjects is that from 
the pen of John Dyer, on the ‘ Interpretation 
of Nature,’’ which is published elsewhere in 
this issue of Zhe /Journa/. It will repay 
thoughtful and repeated reading. The best 
thought of the time is directed more and 
more to these grand subjects, and the world 
is the better for it. 


A Laby teacher writes from Susquehanna 
county, thanking us for publishing in the April 
number ‘‘ Good books for the young.”” She 
says, ‘It is just what I have long been seeking 


SCHOOL ¥OURNAL. [Juy, 
for. In instruction as well as in other things 
the old adage that ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum’ 
is true. The minds of our youth must be 
stored with good that the bad may thereby 
be excluded.”” She adds: ‘‘I wish to se. 
cure a number of the books in the third list 
but do not know who are the publishers. If 
they would advertise in Zhe Journal, or if 
some one who knows would be willing to in- 
form the readers of Zhe Journa/ in regard to 
the publishers of the different works, it would 
be conferring a great favor upon many.” 


PARDEE HALL, Lafayette College, was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire one night 
early in June. The flames are supposed to 
have started in the chemical laboratory which 
was in the upper stories of the building. The 
building was a very fine one, costing 
$300,000, the generous gift of Ario Pardee, 
of Hazleton. It contained a large collection 
of minerals, casts, models, etc., which can 
hardly be replaced, in value, estimated at 
$140,000. The insurance amounts to $140,- 
ooo. Public meetings have been held at 
Easton and elsewhere to raise funds to rebuild 
the structure at once. Great sympathy is 
felt for Mr. Pardee who has thus seen the 
fruit of his generosity perish in a day, and 
for Dr. Cattell, the President of the college, 
who loved the hall almost as a child. 


THE remarkable showing for Pennsylvania 
which Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., publishers, make in our advertising de- 
partment will attract the attention of the 
reader. This firm, during the past year, put 
more than seventy thousand dollars worth of 
books into Northern and Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. They publish excellent series of text- 
books in all the leading branches of study, 
from the common school to the university. 


By the will of the late Asa Packer, Lehigh 
University gets $1,500,000, with an addi- 
tional $500,000 for the library. The whole 
of this money, we understand, will be used 
as an endowment, the University now being 
clear of debt and well equipped. Mr. Packer 
had previously to his death given the institu- 


tion sixty acres of land and $1,000,000. He 
had also defrayed all current expenses, the 
students paying no tuition fees. The annual 
income of the University will probably reach 
$75,000, perhaps, $100,000, and nothing 
seems to stand in the way of making it one 





of the leading educational institutions of the 
country. Itis rather a technical than a class- 
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ical school, and may it not in the near future 
rival the greatest of the polytechnic schools 
of the Old World? 


LAST summer a very syccessful educational 
exhibition was held in connection with the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Another on an enlarged scale is pro- 
jected for this year. It will be opened at La 
Crosse, July 8-11. The circular of the com- 
mittee having charge of the matter lies on our 
table. It is a very comprehensive paper, and 
if the call is responded to in the same spirit 
with which it is made, Wisconsin will have 
an exhibition worth going all the way to La 
Crosse to see. 


ABouT a year ago the Reading Board of 
Control passed a resolution that all teachers 
employed by them must have a certificate 
signed by the present city superintendent. 
Earnest objections were made to this proceed- 
ing on the part of teachers, especially those 
who held professional or permanent certifi- 
cates, but, we believe, the resolution was 
carried into effect. More recently the Scran- 
ton board passed a similar resolution, but the 
opposition to it among the teachers was so 
great that, for the present, it has been re- 
scinded. ‘This agitation comes from the high 
grade teachers who stand still and make little 
improvement, after obtaining a certificate 
that exempts them from any further examina- 
tion. 


A PROMINENT gentleman, who holds the 
position of school director and reads the 
School Journal, writes, complimenting the 
editorial letters ‘‘ Over the Sea” as follows : 


I cannot resist the impulse felt ever since reading 
your description of Waterloo in the March number of 
the School Fournal, of saying how much it surpassed 

‘in graphic clearness of portrayal all that I had ever 
read about the scene and events of the great battle. 
An account of the battle was my first historic reading 
when a boy, about 1820, in a finely illustrated history 
of the French Revolution, while it was still fresh on 
every tongue and stirring every heart in my native 
country, England. I have turned to the account of 
it in every history and book of travel that I have met 
with since, but never found myself so perfectly “ ori- 
ented,”’ so placed on the very ground itself, as by your 
admirable description, the reading of which gave me 
one of the most delightful of pleasures—other papers 
only little less. 

Our Legislature adjourned leaving our 
school system undisturbed. The usual ap- 
propriations were made to the common 
schools and orphan schools, and the normal 
schools receive $82,000 a year; but no bill 
changing any part of the system became 
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a law The bill relating .to text-books was 
badly defeated in the Senate, as it deserved 
to be; the bill concerning friendless and 
neglected children met with a similar fate in 
the House of Representatives, much to the 
regret of a large minority of the most intelli- 
gent and liberal members. Some other bills 
of little importance fell of their own weak- 
ness. A single measure which may or may 
not be of account was passed, authorizing 
the Governor, Attorney General and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to purchase 
for the State in certain contingencies, the 
property of normal schools. 


IN THE report for the month of May, 
Superintendent Shaub, of Lancaster county, 
says: 

In some of the school districts of this county it is 
proposed to employ none but professional teachers for 
the current year and in the future. Examinations for 
certificates are no longer necessary in these districts 
and none will be held in them during the next year. 
Had I been informed in time no examinations would 
have been held in them this year. The consequence 
was I made, thus far, at least three unnecessary appoint- 
ments. The districts leading in thisadvanced movement 
are Strasburg township, Strasburg borough, and West 
Lampeter township. ‘Teachers in these districts re- 
ceive from $45 to $50 per month for a term of, from 
seven to eight months. My classes for examination 
are not larger than usual and I have but few appli- 
cants of a low grade. Old applicants are rigidly held 
to a standard in accordance with the advanced state 
of educational sentiment and new ones must do very 
well in the examinations in order to receive a certifi- 
cate at all. 


No one who has ever traveled in England 
can doubt the conservatism of her people. 
They move, but move only when impelled 
onward by a current they are unable to resist. 
This great social fact gives significance to the 
steps now being taken in that country to es- 
tablish teaching on the ground of a learned 


profession. Within two years chairs of the 
‘¢ History, Science and Art of Education,”’ 
have been established at the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, and the same 
thing is seriously contemplated by the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
the most recent action of this kind is that 
taken by the Convocation of the University 
of London. After a most prolonged and 
able discussion of the whole question, the 
Convocation decided to ask the Senate, the 
executive body, to establish A Degree of 
Education. The June number of the Zdu- 
cational Times, London, contains a full re- 
port of the remarks of members and of the 
action taken. The whole debate is very in- 
structive, but we have not space to publish 
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t of country nearly three hundred miles in 
umference, with many towns and villages, 
teen lakes of different sizes, and over a 


dred mountain peaks. Indeed, on a fair 
there can be seen from the Rigi a stu 
lous range of snow-clad Alps 120 miles 


ength. One can never forget their cold, 
gray, needle-like peaks that penetrate the 
ry sky. While we looked, both east and 

west of us black storms arose and seemed to 
ke war upon the mountains; terrific thun 

r shook them, and lurid lightning flashed 


} 


} ] 
soon the battle was 


¢ 


from peak to peak me i 
rth, and 


er, the sun shone forth, d then sank 


peacefully behind the distant Juras. As dark 


s approached we escaped the brisk, cold 


wind of the mountain by retreat to the 
tel, where at dinner we sat down in a mag 
ficent dining room with guests from Amer 


were waited on by Swiss girls in the peculiar 


stume of their native cantons. The hotel | 


1 and from all the countries of Europe, and 
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| 


Alpnach, and then by diligence some ti y 


five miles over the Briinig Pass to |] 
after which a little ride « 1 
fatiguing walk up the mountain, bring to 
the Giessbach hotel and _ falls whe WV | + 
the night. 

he ride in a Swiss diligen W t 
one we had enjoyed, and it had som 
new to us. ‘The post-road over the B o iS 
a very fine one; ma adamized and 
asa floor. Itseemsto consist of two w 
inclined planes of unv iryving gr len 


the summit. ‘The scenery along it very 
icturesque aud beautifu here are 
t 1 | f 


tains in front, behind and on bot 
all the way, some of them streaked w U 
patches of snow in the ravines uJ 
| terec l slopes, and others « Wi 
white, glistening in th 


self, the Schreiber, is a very fine one, with 
splendid reading-room, parlor, etc. 

The Rigi is green to t summit. The 

rth side is very steep, but on the south there 
ire many wide terrace ind gentle slopes 
where, during the summer months, thousands 
of cattle find pasture, nd where the Swiss 
shepherds build their | ctul jue chalets and 
make their butter and cheese. Ve noticed 


many fig , Chestnut, nd almond tree s, and a 
y ; 

young lady of our acquaintance made a bou 

quet of thirty SIX Species of wild flowers gath 


ered in a short walk near the top of the 


mountain 

But the great sight of the Rigi is the sun- 
rise. It is often obscured by mists, but we 

red | oping for the st Che first noise 
we heard was the Alpine horn sounding th 
revellle. We knew it meant that the sun 
W d rise in a half an ho ind so hastily 
lressed, and wit eager crowd wrapped in 
overcoats 5 LWiS Ln} ts I d to tl spot 
[ commanded t best view We had not 
long to wa I light is faintly breaking 
on t mountain tops in the eastern horizon 
t soon changes to a band of gO d peak 
after peak is tinged with a roseate hue; the 

nes of the lake id towns and villages in 

t vall ys become visible amid the shadows 
that rest upon them; when lo! the sun ap- 
P Sa golden segment, a giowing semicircie, 
i Lit Of fire » pa nting t > =W ole lan lsc apt 
with touches of red, and filling all its spaces 
with a flood of lig! We have no words to 
describe the grandeur of the scene, and can 
only say, ma j 


] 2 L. * + 
1 across the iake to 


Down the mountain an 


many mountain streams 


from the heig] ts above to the v 
and, now and then, the w 

| the mountains and forms | 
of gre at height Down tl Op 
the valleys the banks of n 
tected from the 1 ip d curre 
stone, and every foot of ¢ 
valleys is utilized 
tion. ‘There are many | 
from which the views of t V 
hundred feet below, w 
streams, their ricl I 
villages, farm houses, orchards, and g: 
are verv fine. 

A Swiss diligenc tliat 
stage-coach It is prov ded with thi 
partments for trav t 
the znterieur, within, and t wn 
the outside I rode over t Briinig 
top WV tne ‘ I \ 
is generally used in going uy 
and in this case tl rive! 
woman or a boy ) W I 
the team Che hors« \ I 
in sle o hit r f ) | l 
with very lor g hes, and 1d 
remarkable skill When sev d 
enter or leave a village tog t 
of the drivers’ w Ips So | 
pistol shots In going Wha il 
hind wheels of the q 0 ( ré ( t 
they are made ti ride p blo > Of W to 
prevent weal 

In ( ) SW | 
quent along the pu ind ] t 

These are of great ty 

times of simple crosses f 
little buildi gs, In W | pias [ 
the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and t 
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lley of the Lauterbrunnen and of the ma- girl 
Monch and Jungfrau. A pleasant ex-| sprightly little French girl who show 


| 
sion can also be made to the Grindel- | through the building correctly. t] 


s are admitted, 


with its two glaciers, but as we expected | occupy different rooms | 
] 


much finer ones, we did not take it. partly industrial, and the course of 
[ visited two school houses in Interlaken, | very full and well arranged, equal to 


of them, old, very plain, and supplied | one of our grammar and _ high scl 


furniture and apparatus fifty years be-| bined. It was a matter of regret 

nd the times in the United States ; the other | s hool was not in session, fo 
building that would compare favorably, in | tation of being one of the best 
re, construction and equipment, with our} Switzerland. A lady who directed m« 
st grammar schools. The lot on which it} building said; ‘* That is the sch 

ds is large, and laid out in walks and] we are proud of it;’’ and, upon my saying 
‘ ost i raat ~ ] , - rt} ] ] . ] rs ] 

s, with shrubbery and flowers. The halls} that I was glad to see a people p1 f 
e, with stone floors. The steps of the } school-houses, she re plied, ** OW 


] 
l 


ire Wit 


rways are also of stone The halls are fur-| educate her children if she would 
hed with racks for the pupils’ hats, coats, | free.”’ 
vis, etc., and wash stands. Each teacher Interlaken is one of the p1 


-parate room, and there is no large | the Swiss wood-carving industry 
| 


ASS all as with us. ‘The windows are| several considerable manufactor 
+ lef + r.3 4m” } . 7. . - 2? 
the left of the pupils. Theshades| carving, and a stranger never grow 





-ruiate ti lignt are iet down ito looking at the beautiful pr 


1] 
mening 1, fi them in the wal] - 
op hing made for them In the wauls and 


do} culiar industry in the 
roll up and down from the top of the win-| the Héheweg. Some of these 
: é ‘ ‘ : 
ws as is the custom in America. Stoves| works of art in themselves, disp 
ised for heating, and ventilation is secured | the most exquisite taste hundreds of 
having the smoke flues run up in connec-; cut out of wood by the skillful hai 
n with the air flues from the several rooms. | artists, a few of them usef nd 
ear “oa ; = ee : 4} ee sa 
ine teacher's table 1s pia ed ona small piat most of them desig) i for ornar I | 
rm, and the rooms are supplied with desks! of the$€@ stores with its conte: 
two pupils. Blackboards are provided for | transported to an American 
teachers only and are small [he school | attract universal attention, and 
possesses little apparatus. Both boys and’ within a week. 
* > ¢ 
— . . r= . . 
-ARTMENT 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) All superintendents’ re] 
HA} July, 1879 j lepartment he fifteer if 
y mrAr'T r . 2. TH 
rO SUPERINTENDENTS eee ee , 
be held in iay Wa | 
“THE following instructions, given last year in refer longed ses n ol the Legislature i 
en to the prepat yn of reports, e re ted | May now be held in August or S ‘ 
i } 2 . that ‘ ~~ 
r the present year have advised a sr yer iS 
S > tp ‘ + ‘ , +} 
1. The written reports of superintendents for 1878 | ©@stern part of the otate, and the 
wi limited to th pag of the rinteda State re Others think it w 101 
port. Within that space, it velieved that each super- | ©" to meet in one body ougge 
enden n compr n account sufficiently full of |S matter Wer aS if reg 
the e ational progress ma le in his county, citv o1 considered W e gia yr 
h during the year, | indicate the educational — 
w c st remaining undone All preliminaries, gen ; — : : 
yp Deaeeny | IMPORTANT TO SCHOO] Ds 
nd long descriptions may be dispensed with, 
> I 4 i 
ind the reports take the form of afew comprehensive, AROUT ons ts ] 
pointed paragraphs, giving only such facts and mak- | paid the State ropriation for t yea | 
ing only such suggestions concerning school affairs as | Boards of these districts ve 
will be of interest to all friends of education. many cases, new treas 
The statistical reports should be made as complete | whom, in future, the warrant 
1s possible. Every item called for should be given. | specially important that the 
If not satisfactory in this respect, they will be returned. | these officers forward LD I 
rhe facts stated in the statistical report should not be | as possible, so that, as soon as the money 
repeated in the written report. payment may be promptly made, 
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HE NEW AMERICAN READING CHARTS. Fo - | gravings, ilustrati! t nume! 
mentary Instruction By the Word Method— | table of contents, wel rat }or €x 
Ph Analysis —The A. B.C. Method. Phila-\ review, is complet l every V 


delphia: F. H. But eo Co. Lor Sit, Se 
These effective chart thirty in number and 26x33 
s in size, handsomely printed upon heavy paper, 
mounted upon ngle roller f convenience 
Ing and economy ol Om nust prove avery 
feature of the widely-known New American 
. published by the Messrs. Butler The first 
hart re arranged for sight-reading of words, 
es and sentences; Nos. 7 and 8 show words 
f elementary sounds and afford exercises for 
ig by sight; the next twenty numbers contain 
ng lessons with exercises in phonic and alpha 
ing, with the exception of No. 1s on Vowel 
, No. i6 on Consonant sounds, and the special 
| ynarv drill of No. 28 A chart of colors witha 
ng lesson thereon and “the lphabet in script let- 
r mprise respectively the last two of the set. 
Dire ns for the te her are gi non a number of 
the rts. These with additional matter will be is 
P rately as a Companion” to the charts, a copy 
irnished with each set without extra charge, 
lt ints of merit of these charts are very marked, 
ey will command the attention of teachers and 

rs. See advertisement vl 
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m of this lume, by a tinguished student 
nt histor t Roman history in the 
he most recent est trons, and to present 
o far as they have been unanimously ac 
holars, in a form suitable { school in 
¥ The author ys in} preface: * Within 
twenty-five years histor t m has made 
reater adv t ! e history of Rome. 
rom a mor I l cr examination of 
it authors, n irtments of study 
rectly o1 ectly on Roman tory have 
t riod be ’ sued with the 
r { t I | pee 
the study of cot , ) the 
| n di I ! r n 
| lic and re, ‘ : e in 
neces an y of Rome its¢ ha 
r land « they e sé in 
i ine a 3 ement ‘the state 
| icient \ ] r iva th 
n made | n } Pom hav 
many disputed q ns of topography an 
to light i ript hat | ed to our 
if the manner t ( mms and_ private 
he Roman In fact, w twenty-five vears 
P ibiect f R } ry has been 1 
n the light of tl iccessory means of infor 
1 who have busied themselves with the 
ire aware how val ‘le and interesting the 
itions to Roman history have been, and how 
them have found their way into our school- 
n that subject. The book has been pre 
n the theory that history something more 
re biography and the record of battles. 
tention has been given to the internal govern- 
eligion, manners and customs, influence of 
conquests and foreign religions, military or- 


m, military roa 


ls, etc. Maps, plans and en- 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 0/ , 
Lancuage, Unaori Land Lu é 





brary Sheep, Ma? ae . £ Ai A 
Morocco. $12; Full Ru y Z 
>? 
phia f b i Zi f 
A good dictionary 0 rht t r n ¢ 
in essential feature n every eh 
intelligence, and in every Ol? m 
It serves a better | r} e, nad ive ! 
almost any other article of furniture w y 
are acquaint a Even . 
can spell, define, and go to the | 
| hard word that may be submitted 
nut-cracker is not quite V be 
| dictionary we never stop t 
a , i 
ever. The mammoth W 
c ve tr } ; ; 
1354 pages, W l 
1s vor ibt r’ ind I r WW 
’ } : ae” P 
cuts, which ada gr y 
sides, four fine full-] ‘ 
fe f this ¢ n, re P 
I rm | 
nited S : 
I I Ai 
\ppendix, 
’ , 
teach nd 1 rhe London Ather 
t } 
h n thorits I Ce W 
no English lex N 
ng] 
wi ta ¢ { { I { n 


Plan, including OU? na VU nl 
, . , ; 

Hu ‘4/4 a Wilin . ‘| V 9 , 

Sch ( , NM} Py 14 , } 


Pp: 201. Same Aut ad Pu 

Che handson tt ! 
element f tl ( 

mmon sense met} 
with numbers in ¢ t 

Lustratior f the | I 
lessons in Fractions are espe 
The advanced work « n 
pass, all the essentta ! 
metic. The stude is le mu 
the path of origi nvest i r 
IS Introduced, numer \ ( 
ing also found under each I 
characterized by clearness of mer 
the language of trad 

TEACHE! GRADE Boot W 
hoo) for me . rs v 
rtisiactory | i | 
65 cents,is published by Eldredge & B | 

| adelphia, and fairly deserve ts title of M 


Pocket Register and Grade Book 














